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Introduction 




Welcome to The Bank Street Writer, a writing tool for you and your 
students. The User's Handbook provides you with all the information you 
need to use The Bank Street Writer effectively. 

The Introduction explains what a word processor is, how it works, and 
some of its advantages. It also introduces The Bank Street Writer pro¬ 
gram and suggests how you and your students might start using it. The 
Reference Guide section of the User's Handbook provides a detailed 
description of The Bank Street Writer and its Utility Program . A Glossary 
of Writer terms and functions is provided at the end of the Reference 
Guide on page 2-21. The Student Guide section may be reproduced and 
handed out to students to help them use the Writer. The section called 
Questions and Answers deals with the most common questions you and 
your students may have about working with the Writer. Finally, Student 
Activities includes samples of exercises you may give your students to 
develop composition and language skills. 

Before proceeding, check to see that your package contains three 
disks. All three are identical copies of The Bank Street Writer program. 
We suggest that you use two copies with your students and put the third 
in a safe place as a backup. If a program disk is defective, you can order 
a replacement copy from Scholastic. (See the enclosed warranty card for 
details.) 

Hoiv Word Processors Work 


A word processor is a computer program that makes it easier to type, 
revise, store, retrieve, and print text. When you run a word processing 
program on your computer and are typing at the keyboard, what you 
type appears on the computer's screen instead of on a piece of paper. At 
the same time that your writing is appearing on the screen, it's also 
being stored in an area of the computer's memory called the workspace. 
Because your text is stored in the computer's memory, you can move 
forward or backward through it to read what you've written, make cor¬ 
rections, or add new material. Your monitor or TV screen displays part of 
what's currently in the workspace. You use the editing operations of the 
word processor to make changes in your text while it's in the workspace. 

Although your writing is stored in the computer's memory, it remains 
there only as long as the power is on and the word processing program is 
running. To make permanent copies of your writing, you must save it in 
a file on a disk in a disk-drive uriit connected to the computer. Once the 
computer transfers your writing from its memory onto the disk, it be¬ 
comes permanent. You can turn off the computer or run a different pro- 
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gram, and your writing is safe. It's stored in somewhat the same way 
that music, for example, is stored on magnetic tape. Your writing can be 
reloaded at any time into the computer's memory, so you can continue to 
work on it or have your word processor print out a new copy on the 
computer's printer. 

A word processor allows you to revise your work and, at the same 
time, keep your original. Here's how that happens: When the word 
processor retrieves a piece of writing from its file disk, it makes a copy of 
the file and places the copy into the computer's memory. The original 
version remains in its file on the disk. Your revisions are on a copy. 
Thus, if you make changes you wish you hadn't made, or by mistake 
erase part of your writing, all isn't lost. You can simply clear the spoiled 
copy from the computer's memory and reload a clean copy of the file 
from the disk for another try. 

The only way you can change or eliminate writing stored on the disk is 
to explicitly direct the word processor to do so. You can update the same 
file again and again, or you can save different drafts of your writing in 
separate files, each with its own name. Eventually, if you write a lot, 
your disk will run out of space in which to store new files. When this 
happens, you can delete old files or use a new disk. By using new disks, 
you can expand the storage capacity of your system indefinitely. 

With a word processor, you can print as many copies of your writing as 
you want in any one of a number of styles. You can make a printed copy 
with single or double spacing, with pages numbered or unnumbered. 
You might print a copy with wide spacing and margins for correcting, 
and later use single spacing and narrower margins for the final version. 
As long as a file is in the computer's memory, you can get a clean 
printed copy at any point, no matter how many changes you make. 

Introducing The Bank Street Writer 


Many word processing programs are available for personal comput¬ 
ers. But most were designed to be used in an office. They contain fea¬ 
tures that are unnecessary for writing in the classroom and are more 
difficult to learn and use. The Bank Street Writer was designed specifi¬ 
cally for classroom use. During its development, it was field-tested with 
students and teachers to ensure that they could use it easily. 

The Bank Street Writer has three operating modes: WRITE MODE, 
EDIT MODE, and TRANSFER MODE. You use WRITE MODE when you 
enter text. You use EDIT MODE when you want to change the text by 
deleting text or moving sections around. You use TRANSFER MODE for 
saving work on a disk, retrieving a copy of work from a disk, and print¬ 
ing on paper. The Bank Street Writer provides necessary information on 
the screen at all times. 
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The diagram below shows the relationship between the three modes. 



WRITE 


EDIT 


TRANSFER 

MODE 


MODE 


MODE 



Press I ESC 


Press lESC 


The Bank Street Writer disk contains the Utility Program that allows you 
to modify the way the Writer program works with your particular compu¬ 
ter and printer. If your Apple has a shift-key modification or upper/lower 
case adapter, use the Utility Program to tell The Bank Street Writer to 
use this enhancement. Similarly, if your printer doesn't work properly 
with the Writer, use the Utility Program to make adjustments (or check 
your printer manual). Note: Before you give The Bank Street Writer to 
your students, check to make sure your printer works properly with it. 

Getting Started 


The way you approach The Bank Street Writer depends on how you 
learn best. Set aside an hour or two to familiarize yourself with the 
program. To get started, you need: 

• A 48K Apple II with Applesoft in ROM or a language card, or an 
Apple II Plus or Apple He. 

• One or two disk drives. 

• A monitor or television set (turn the color down in color TVs to get a 
sharper image). 

• One Writer program disk. 

• One or more blank, prepared disks on which to save files. 

To use The Bank Street Writer, first look over the Student Guide or 
Reference Guide and then experiment. If you have prior experience with 
a computer and word processor, you probably will be able to use the 
program without reading either guide. 

If you would like a step-by-step introduction, start with the Tutorial 
Program on the reverse side of The Bank Street Writer program disk and 
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then read one of the guides. To use the Tutorial, turn over the Writer 
disk, insert it into the drive, and close the door. Turn on the computer 
and the monitor. The disk has to stay in the disk drive while you're using 
the Tutorial. 

The Tutorial Program is also useful as a student introduction and to 
demonstrate the Writer to parents. You can make copies of the Tutorial 
with the Copy Program on your Apple System Master disk. 

After exploring The Bank Street Writer on your own, prepare several 
file disks on which you'll be able to save permanent copies of your work. 
Get several blank disks, label them Bank Street Writer File Disks, and 
follow the instructions on page 2-10 in the Reference Guide about how to 
initialize (INIT) disks. Initialization erases everything that was previ¬ 
ously on the disk, so be sure to initialize only a new disk, or disks 
containing files you no longer want. 

The way you introduce The Bank Street Writer to your students de¬ 
pends on your own teaching style and the way they learn best. In any 
class, you'll probably have students who learn in a variety of ways. The 
Bank Street Writer package provides materials to help you meet these 
different needs. For those who want to know exactly what to expect 
before they touch the keyboard, the Student Guide can be assigned 
reading either before or after an introduction to the system. Or copies of 
the Student Guide can be made available for use as needed. The Tuto¬ 
rial Program is useful for students who need step-by-step instruction 
and immediate feedback. Other students may want to plunge in and 
learn by experience. Once they become familiar with some of the terms 
and with the computer keyboard, students move through the program 
with ease. You'll find that your classroom will produce "local experts" 
who quickly learn the program's capabilities and who will want to help 
others. 

Teachers often ask whether some degree of typing skill is necessary 
before a student can successfully use a word processor. For most stu¬ 
dents, the answer is no, although typing skills are helpful. Students 
enjoy writing when they use the computer and quickly become familiar 
with the keyboard. 




Glossary 


Bank Street Writer Terms 

ASTERISK (*): An asterisk before a name in a catalog indicates that the 
file is protected by a password. 

BACKUP DISK: A disk on which you keep a second copy of a file or 
program in case you damage the first file. 

CATALOG: A listing of the names of all the files on a disk. 

CHARACTER: Every individual entry on the screen is a character; a 
character can be a letter, a punctuation mark, a number, or a blank 
space. 

CURSOR: The blinking white line or box that shows you where the next 
character will be entered. 

EDIT MODE: The part of the Bank Street Writer program in which you 
make corrections or alterations in your writing. 

FILE: A copy of your work stored on a disk and given a unique name. 

MENU: A screen display of a series of options, such as the menu of EDIT 
operations or TRANSFER operations. 

PROMPT: A message or question to you from the computer. Prompts 
appear on the screen and give you instructions about how to proceed. 

SCREEN: The display area of your computer that shows you up to 18 
lines of text in your workspace. 

TRANSFER MODE: The part of the Bank Street Writer program that al¬ 
lows you to perform several different maintenance operations with 
your file, such as saving, retrieving, deleting, and printing. 

TUTORIAL PROGRAM: The program on the reverse side of The Bank 
Street Writer disk that assists you in learning to use the word 
processor. 

UTILITY PROGRAM: The program on The Bank Street Writer disk that 
allows you to read passwords, convert Writer files for use in other 
programs, and to change certain information used by the Writer, such 
as how it communicates with printers. 

WORKSPACE: The area in the computer's memory where text is stored 
temporarily while you add to it or change it. 

WRITE MODE: The part of the Bank Street Writer program in which you 
enter text. 

Bank Street Writer Operations 

CLEAR: A TRANSFER operation; removes all the text from the workspace 
so that you can enter new text. 

DELETE: A TRANSFER operation; removes a file from a disk. 
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ERASE: An EDIT operation; removes a word, phrase, or series of lines 
from text in the workspace. 

FIND: An EDIT operation; locates a specific word or phrase in your text. 

INITIALIZE: A TRANSFER operation; makes a disk compatible with a 
computer. When a disk is initialized, all contents of the disk are 
erased. 

MOVE: An EDIT operation; moves a word, phrase, or series of lines from 
one location in text to another location. 

MOVEBACK: An EDIT operation; returns to its original location a portion 
of text that was moved. 

PRINT-DRAFT: A TRANSFER operation; prints a draft of a document so 
that the printed version appears on paper just as it does on the screen. 

PRINT-FINAL: A TRANSFER operation; prints a document for which op¬ 
tions are given as to how it will look on the printed page, i.e., number 
of characters per line, margins, spacing between lines, and so on. 

QUIT: A TRANSFER operation; discontinues the text processing opera¬ 
tion of the computer, enabling the computer to be used for other pur¬ 
poses. 

RENAME: A TRANSFER operation; changes the name of a file on a disk. 

REPLACE: An EDIT operation; substitutes a word or phrase of text for 
another. 

RETRIEVE: A TRANSFER operation; copies a particular file from a disk 
into the workspace. 

SAVE: A TRANSFER operation; copies a file, or part of a file, from the 
workspace to a disk. 

TRANSFER MENU: Included in the EDIT menu; selection of this option 
accesses the TRANSFER MODE. 

UNERASE: An EDIT operation; puts back a portion of text that was 
erased with the ERASE operations. 


Special Keys on Keyboard 

[3 Q: In WRITE MODE, erases text to the left or the right. In EDIT or 
TRANSFER MODES, on Apple II or Apple II Plus, moves the menu high¬ 
lighter. 

Apple He, these keys move the menu highlighter. 

CTRL I (Control): Pressing this key, together with each key below, does the 
following: 

3 : In WRITE MODE, centers a set of characters on a line. 

[T] : In WRITE MODE, indents eight spaces; can be used up to four times 
in a line. 

3: In WRITE MODE, tells how much space is left in the workspace. 
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(Escape): This key takes you from one mode to another, or stops an 
operation without completing it. 

EPT| : This key, when pressed with any other key, repeats the key. On 
Apple He, keys repeat when you continue to hold them down. 

:ESEt| : This key may be used to "recover" if your computer stops because 
you tried to use the SAVE command without a disk drive connected to 
your computer, or tried to make a printed copy of your work without a 
printer connected. (Sometimes activated by | CTRL ] and | RESET] —see your 
Apple manual.) 

lETURN I : In WRITE MODE, this key moves the cursor to the left margin on 
the next line. In EDIT and TRANSFER MODES, it activates a highlight- 
ed f unction or allows you to respond to a prompt. 

HIFTI : In WRITE mode, this key accesses the upper symbols on those 
keys that have two different symbols. Also, this key in combination 
with the Ul key, accesses capital letters. On Apple //e computers, and 
Apple II or Apple II Plus computers whose keyboards have been mod¬ 


ified, the 


key words just like on a typewriter. 


: In WRITE MODE, on Apple //e, performs Indent operation like 


CURSOR MOVEMENT KEYS in EDIT MODE 

On Apple II and Apple II Plus: 

[T] : moves the cursor up one line 
: moves the cursor down one line 
m : moves the cursor left one space 
[Y] : moves the cursor right one space 
On Apple He: 

nri : moves the cursor up one line 
m : moves the curros down one line 
F-) : moves the cursor left one space 
R : moves the cursor right one space 
On all Apples: 

[b] : moves the cursor to the beginning of the text 
|Y| : moves the cursor to the end of the text 
fu] : moves the cursor up 12 lines 
|Y] : moves the cursor down 12 lines 
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Student Guide 


Write Mode 


Are you using The Bank Street Writer for the first time? Here's some¬ 
thing helpful to remember: 

At any point, if you're confused and unsure about what to do next, you 
can always press the |esc| (for Escape) key. You'll soon see something on 
the screen that you recognize, and you can start again. No matter what 
you type, there's no way you can hurt The Bank Street Writer or the 
computer. 

When you first turn on the computer, you're in WRITE MODE. This is 
how the screen looks: 


Prompts 
Cursor - 



ESC FOR MENU 
TYPE IN TEXT AT CURSOR 
I ^ ERASES ^ TO CAPITALIZE 


Press I ESC I to go 


to EDIT MODE 


Upper and lower 
case prompts 


(Screen on Apple He looks slightly different.) 

Here are a few things you need to know as you begin using the Writer. 


The Screen 

The large box on the screen is like a sheet of paper in a typewriter. 
What you type appears within the box. 

The little blinking line within the box is the cursor. It keeps track of 
where you are on the screen as you type and make changes. If you're 
unsure about where you are, just look for the blinking cursor. 

Typing 

You type on the computer keyboard just as you would on a type¬ 
writer, except for two important differences. One difference is how you 
make capital letters; the other difference is how you use the | RETURN I 
key. 
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Making Capital Letters 

The I SHIFT I key on some Apples doesn't work like the I SHIFT I key on a 
typewriter. When you press I SHIFT I and a letter, you still may get a lower 
case letter, not a capital. Test your co mputer to see if your | SHIFT | key 
works for making capitals. Hold down I SHIFT I and type the letter B. If 
your screen shows a lower case B (b), continue reading these instruc¬ 
tions. If you get a capital B, go on to the section below. Using the Return 
Key. 

Notice the ^ on the [Wl key. You see this mark next to the directions 
about capitalizing. When you're typing lower case letters, the screen 
direction (called a prompt) reads 

• TO CAPITALIZE 

When you press | SHIFT | and Ulonce, it changes to 

• ^ AGAIN - ALL CAPS 

If you press I SHIFT I gndlWIa second time, the prompt says 

• ^ AGAIN - LOWER CASE 


I SHIFT I and a few times to see how these directions 


Try pressing 
change. 

To sum up how you capitalize letters; 

To type a capital letter, hold down | SHIFT | and press [W]. Release both 
keys, then type the letter you want. It appears as a capital. The Writer 
goes back to lower case letters after one capital letter. 

For a series of capitals—in the title of a story, for example—hold down 
SHIFT I and press [Hltwice. To go back to lower case letters after typing all 


upper case, press | SHIFT | and once more. 

Try typing a few words or sentences using 
familiar with how to type capital letters. 


I SHIFT I and U] to become 


Using the Return Key 

When you reach the end of a line, the cursor automatically jumps 
down to the beginning of the next line. So, you don't need to press the 
I RETURN I key — unless you want to start a new line before the last line is 
filled, such as when you start a new paragraph. Each time you press 
I RETURN I , the cursor moves down to the beginning of a new line. 


Correcting Typing Errors 

If you notice that you've made a typing, spelling, or punctuation mis¬ 
take, you can fix it by pressing (the left arrow key). This moves the 
cursor back and erases what you typed. But if you see a mistake a few 
lines back, don't try to fix it with — not unless you want to type the 
lines all over again! (You'll learn another way to correct errors in the 
following section. Edit Mode .) 
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Edit Mode 


With the Writer, you can make changes easily and quickly, and your 
work stays neat and readable. To edit your work, you must go from 
WRITE MODE to EDIT MODE. You do this by pressing |esc| . The | ESC| key 
moves you back and forth between the EDIT and WRITE MODE. Press it 
a few times to see how it works. 


This is how the screen looks in EDIT MODE; 



Ui*l:B!l;|.41inni ESC TO write 

MOVE FIND TRANSFER 
UNERASE MOVEBACK REPLACE MENU 


Use to select 
from EDIT— 
menu 


EDIT 


menu 


Press [esc I to 
go to WRITE 
MODE 

Cursor 

movement 

keys 


(Screen in Apple He looks slightly different.) 


In EDIT MODE, six ways to make changes in your writing are listed at 
the top of the screen. [^ (arrow keys) and spacebar move the highligh¬ 
ter to the different ch oices. Y ou select the kind of change you want to 
make with p^l -* | and RETURN] . Prompts on the screen tell you what to do 
next. 

(If you're using an Apple //e computer, you select the kind of change 
you want to make with the C5 ll keys and I RETURN I .) 


Moving Within Your Text 

While the EDIT menu is on the screen, you use special keys to move 
the cursor to places in your writing where you want to make changes; 

• [T] moves the cursor up one line 
moves the cursor down one line 
♦ m moves the cursor left one space 
♦ [Y] moves the cursor right one space 

To help you remember which keys move the cursor, and which way 
they move it, notice that those keys form a cross on the keyboard, just 
like the picture at the top of the screen. 
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Whenever you see this picture, you can use those keys to move the 
cursor in the directions shown by the arrows. When the picture isn't on 
the screen, those keys are ordinary typing keys. 

You can speed up the cursor movement by holding down the | REPT| (for 
Repeat) key at the same time you press[7], [m] , [T], or IT]. 

If you're using an Apple He, the following arrow keys move the cursor: 

• |T] moves the cursor up one line 

• [U moves the cursor down one line 

• 0 moves the cursor left one space 

• 0 moves the cursor right one space 

Four other keys move the cursor farther in the text. These keys work for 
all Apples: 

• [b] moves the cursor to the beginning of the text 

• 10 moves the cursor to the end of the text 

• 0 moves the cursor up 12 lines 

• 0 moves the cursor down 12 lines 


Erase 

Use ERASE to wipe out unwanted words, sentences, or paragraphs. 
Follow the prompts on the screen to erase them completely. You can 
also erase empty lines in your text. 

Note: Don't press | RETURN | after pressing [Y] Yes) or [0 (for No) in 
response to the question 

• ARE YOU SURE YOU WANT TO ERASE HIGHLIGHTED TEXT? 

Unerase 

What if you've erased text and now you'd like it back? You can get it 
back if you haven't done anything else since erasing it. Select UNERASE 
and press[x]when the Writer asks if the text should be put back where it 


Move 

Suppose you have an idea for rearranging a sentence or putting a 
paragraph in a different place. Use MOVE and follow the prompts. You 
highlight the text and use the cursor to mark its new location. 
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Moveback 

You've moved a piece of text and now you'd like it back where it was. 
If you haven't done anything else since you moved it, select 
MOVEBACK. The Writer shows you how the text looks with the writing 
where it used to be and asks if you want it back there. Press [Y] and the 
text you moved is right back where it started. Press and the text is 
put back where you moved it. But if you do something else before you 
use MOVEBACK, it won't work. You have to use MOVE again. 

Find 

FIND allows you to locate a word, a punctuation mark, a number, or a 
short phrase each time it occurs in your text. This helps you find a topic 
or section in a long piece of writing. Be sure to type the word or phrase 
the way you typed it the first time. After typing it, press | RETURN | and 
follow the prompts on the screen. The Writer finds it each time it ap¬ 
pears in your writing. 

Sometimes you need to put a space before and after the word you want 
to find, or the Writer also highlights places where your word is part of g 
longer word. For example, if you're looking for can, the Writer also finds 
those letters in candle and can't. 

Be careful when you put spaces before and after words, though. If a 
word has a punctuation mark after it, the Writer won't find that word if 
you put spaces around it. 

Also, remember that upper and lower case letters are different. If you 
ask the Writer to find the, it won't find The. 

Replace 

REPLACE allows you to replace one word or phrase with another 
throughout your text. It's useful for correcting misspellings, changing 
a word to all capitals, or changing the name of a person in a story. 
REPLACE can also save you typing time. If you use a long word or 
phrase often in a piece of writing, you can type an abbreviation. Then, 
when you're finished, you can use REPLACE to change all the abbrevia¬ 
tions to the full word. 

Be sure to type the original or abbreviated word exactly as you expect 
the Writer to find it, with the same upper and lower case letters—even if 
it's misspelled. The Writer finds each place it occurs, and you can de¬ 
cide if you want to replace it with the new word. 


Transfer Mode 


Work finished? Ready to stop? You must make a decision about what 
to do with the writing you've just finished, which is still in the compu- 
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ter's memory. When you turn off a microcomputer, whatever work isn't 
saved on a disk is completely wiped out and can't be recovered. 

Before you turn off the computer, go from the EDIT MODE to the 
TRANSFER MODE. Highlight TRANSFER MENU and press | RETURN | . 

This is how the screen looks in TRANSFER MODE: 



OR RETURN 


eElMKI iinaa esc to main menu 

DELETE PRINT-DRAFT QUIT 
SAVE INIT RENAME PRINT-FINAL CLEAR 


Use to select 
from 

TRANSFER 
menu 

TRANSFER 
menu 


Press ESC 


to go to 
EDIT menu 


(Screen on Apple He looks slightly different.) 


You have several choices. You can save your text, print it, or both—or 
you can clear the memory and your text disappears. 


Save 


If you've finished a piece of writing, saving is the most important 
thing to do. Even if you're not satisfied with it now, you may feel differ¬ 
ently about it later. Or you may want to improve it by editing. 

To SAVE, you must have an initialized file disk in your disk drive, not 
The Bank Street Writer disk. (If you don't have an initialized disk, ask 
your teacher.) 

If you're in WRITE MODE, press | ESC | to go to the EDIT menu. 

Select TRANSFER MENU, then select SAVE. 


You can choose to save everything you've typed or you can mark off a 
special section that you want to save. Before you save your work, the 
Writer asks if you want to see the catalog. 


The Catalog 

The catalog is a list of the names of all files saved on a disk. To find 
out what files are on the disk, press [Y] in answer to the question 

• DO YOU WANT A CATALOG? 


Naming Files 

If you've written something that wasn't saved before, you must now 
name your file. It can be up to eight letters. This file name appears in the 
disk catalog, so don't worry about forgetting it. 
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If you've been editing work that was previously saved, you must save 
it again or you'll lose all the changes you've made. When you save it 
under the same name, the computer changes the original file to the 
current version. 

To save both the original and revised versions of your work in a file, 
give your edited file a new name. For example, if you've saved a first 
draft in a file named "Story," you might call your second draft "Story2" in 
order to save both versions. 

It's a good idea to check the catalog before naming your file— 
especially if the disk has several people's work on it. Someone else may 
have a file with the same name you plan to use. Their work would be 
lost if you used that file name for your file. 

Password 

When you save a file, a prompt asks you for a password. You can use a 
password to protect your file so that no one (except your teacher) can 
look at it without asking you first. If you don't want to bother with one, 
just press | RETURN | . 

A password can be up to five letters and should be easy for you to 
remember. You don't need a password if you have a disk all to yourself, 
or if you don't mind other people reading your writing. 

As you type your password, all that shows on the screen is a row of 
asterisks (*). Your password won't show up in the catalog, either, al¬ 
though an asterisk next to the file name in the catalog reminds you that 
you used a password when you saved that file. So if the password is 
hard to remember, be sure to make a private note of it somewhere. Be 
sure you don't make any typing errors as you type it. 


Retrieve 

If you've already saved a file and you want to look at it, work on it 
some more, or print it, use RETRIEVE to bring it back to the computer's 
workspace. Make sure the workspace is empty, or the file you retrieve 
will be added to what's already there. (See the section below. Clear, to 
learn how to empty your workspace.) 

Rename 

After a file is on the disk, you can change its name if you want to. 
Select RENAME and follow the prompts. 

Clear 

You've finished working on a file and have saved it. Now you would 
like to work on another file. To wipe the first file out of the computer's 
memory before retrieving the next, use CLEAR. You can also use CLEAR 
to wipe out everything you've typed into the computer, instead of saving 




it. CLEAR is a total ERASE that you can't UNERASE. If you haven't used 
SAVE before using CLEAR, the computer reminds you in case you forgot. 

Delete 

DELETE allows you to remove a file from the disk. DELETE is perma¬ 
nent. Use DELETE if your disk is getting full and you have things on it 
you don't mind losing to make space for new work. 

Init 

This is a super DELETE. It wipes out everything on a disk, leaving a 
blank disk on which you can save new work. It also prepares a brand 
new disk to be used to save Writer files. 

Printing 

Do you need to take your written work away from the computer? Make 
a printed copy. The Writer makes two kinds of printed copies—draft or 
final. 

Print-Draft 

This is for printing an unfinished piece of writing so that you can work 
on it while you're away from the computer. It gives you wide margins 
and triple spacing between lines. When you use PRINT-DRAFT, the copy 
you get looks exactly like the text on the screen, with the addition of a 
heading and page numbers you may want. This makes it easy to go 
back to the computer and find the things you want to correct. 

Print-Final 

This is for printing a finished piece of work. You can choose: 

• the number of characters to be printed on each line; 

• whether there should be one, two, or three spaces between lines; 

• whether you want this treated as a continuation of something else 
you've just printed — it's better to save a very long paper in several 
files; 

• whether you want your pages to be numbered, what the beginning 
number should be, and whether the numbers should be at the top or 
bottom of the pages; 

• whether the printer should wait for your signal between pages—this 
is important if you have a printer that must be fed paper one page at 
a time, or if it uses a roll of paper. 

You can also choose to see where the end of each page comes in your 
text and change it slightly if you want to. This is helpful if you're writing 
poetry, or if the last few words of a paragraph fall on a new page. 
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Quit 

When you're ready to stop using the Writer, go to QUIT. This gets you 
out of the program but won't turn off the computer. To use the Writer 
program again after you use QUIT, you must reload the program. (Of 
course, you can also quit by turning off your computer.) 



Reference Guide 


The Reference Guide introduces you to The Bank Street Writer and its 
features. As you read, it's a good idea to sit at your computer and prac¬ 
tice. 

Don't be afraid to press various keys on your computer. Even though 
you may see unfamiliar items on the screen, you can't hurt your compu¬ 
ter by what you type. And if you feel frustrated or confused, you can 
always turn off your computer and start over. 

The more experience you have with The Bank Street Writer, the more 
at ease you'll be with it; the more you use it, the more uses you'll 
find for it. Here are some things you can do with the Writer: 

• Write anything you would normally type on a typewriter. The Writer 
is faster than a typewriter; and the results are neat, without gaps, 
erasures, or inserts due to errors. 

• Write and easily revise stories, articles, or reports. 

• Write letters, especially if you intend to send similar letters to sev¬ 
eral people. 

The Bank Street Writer is easy to use. If you have never used a compu¬ 
ter or a word processor before, the Reference Guide explains what you 
need to know to use the Writer. If you have some experience with a 
computer or with another word processor, you'll probably be able to 
start using The Bank Street Writer without reading thefie/erence Guide, 
because all commands appear on the screen. You can then use the 
Reference Guide for answers to specific questions you may have. 

Also included in the Reference Guide is an explanation of the Utility 
Program on page 2-16, which is used to change the way the Writer com¬ 
municates with printers and disk drives. 

Getting Started 

You have three copies of The Bank Street Writer disk. Put one disk 
away in a safe place as a backup, in case one of the disks is damaged. If 
a disk should fail, use your backup and return the defective disk to 
Scholastic for a replacement. (See the enclosed warranty card for 
specifics.) 

Experimenting on Your Own or Using the 
Tutorial Program 

You can learn to use The Bank Street Writer program in different ways. 
You might want to read through the Student Guide, or the first part of the 
Reference Guide, and then begin experimenting. Or, you can start with 
the Tutorial Program. 
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Following are instructions for inserting the disk and booting (loading) 
the program. (The Tutorial Program is on the back of The Bank Street 
Writer disk. To start with the Tutorial, follow the General Instructions lor 
Inserting a Disk below, but hold the disk so the label faces down 
instead of up. Directions for using the Tutorial then appear on the 
screen.) 

General Instructions for Inserting a Disk 

• Insert The Bank Street Writer disk into the disk drive. Be sure to hold 
the disk at its label with the label facing up. Don't touch the exposed 
surface of the disk. 

• Close the disk drive door. 

• Turn on the monitor or TV. 

• Turn on the computer. The red light on the disk drive comes on and 
the drive makes some noises. At this point, The Bank Street Writer is 
loading the program from the disk into the computer. The red light 
remains on during the loading process. When it goes off, the Writer 
is ready to use. (Never tamper with the disk drive in any way while 
the red light is on.) 

What to Do if the Writer Won’t Boot 

If for some reason the loading operation isn't successful, try the fol¬ 
lowing steps; 

• Turn the computer off and try again. Open and close the door on the 
disk drive and turn the computer back on. Sometimes a disk doesn't 
load because it isn't centered properly the first time. 

• If the Writer still won't boot, your disk drive may need adjusting. Try 
loading a disk other than The Bank Street Writer with your drive. If 
the system still doesn't work, take your drive to an authorized repair 
center for adjustment. If another disk loads but The Bank Street Wri¬ 
ter disk won't, return the Writer disk to Scholastic for a replacement. 
(See the enclosed warranty card.) 

After the program is loaded, replace the Writer disk with a floppy disk 
of your own so you can save what you write. Use a disk initialized 
according to the Apple DOS manual, or see the section called Transfer 
Operations on page 2-10 for instructions on preparing your disk. 

Using the Writer 

Write Mode 

When The Bank Street Writer finishes booting, you're in WRITE MODE 
and the screen looks like this: 
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Prompts 

Cursor 


Press I ESC I to go 


to EDIT MODE 


Upper and lower 
case prompts 


(Screen on Apple He looks slightly different.) 


The blinking line is called a cuisot; it tells you the location of the next 
character to be typed. The cursor moves automatically as you type. Your 
screen accommodates a maximum of 38 characters per line, but you 
don't have to worry about typing over the edge. If you begin typing a 
word that doesn't fit on a line, the computer automatically transfers that 
word to the next line. Don't hyphenate a word when you get to the end of 
a line on your screen. Also, don't press | RETURN | when you get to the end 
of a line. Press I RETURN I only when you specifically want the rest of the 
line to be blank, as at the end of a paragraph, for example. 

You'll probably want your final copy to be wider than 38 characters per 
line. Don't worry about that now. You can adjust the way the printed 
page will look when you decide to print. 

The computer keyboard functions in almost the same way as a stan¬ 
dard typewriter keyboard. However, there are a few differences. 


Typing Capital Letters 

To Capitalize a Single Letter: On most Apples, the I SHIFT I key can't be 
used alone to capitalize letters. The Writer uses the (the mark above 
the key) as a signal to the compu ter to m ake the next letter a capital. 
To type a capital letter, hold down I SHIFT | , press [S], then release both 
keys. Type the letter you want to capitalize. Subsequent letters automat¬ 
ically revert to lower case. 

Note: The Writer also works with Apple II and Apple II Plus computers 
that have been modified to allow direct upper and lower case entry. If 
you've modified your keyboard with a shift-key modification or lower 
case adapter, the Writer recognizes these and allows direct entry of 
upper case letters with the I SHIFT I key. (See the section about the Utility 
Program on page 2-16 for details about how to tell the Writer you've done 
this, and skip the next section.) 

To Lock Your Text into Upper Case Letters: If you want to capitalize 
more than one letter at a time, hold down | SHIFT | and press U] twice. 
When you release those keys, all the letters you type are capitals. 
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To Move Back into Lower Case Letters: When you're typing all capital 
letters and you want to go back to typing all lower case letters, press 
I SHIFT I and then release the keys and continue typing. 

For easy reference about how to use | SHIFT | and Ul to capitalize letters, 
directions (called prompts) at the top of the screen tell you what to do 
next: 

• When you're typing lower case letters, the prompt says 

^TO CAPITALIZE 


When you've pressed 

^ AGAIN-ALL CAPS 


once, the prompt says 


• When you're typing all caps, the prompt says 

^ AGAIN - LOWER CASE 

Note: I SHIFT I works normally with keys with two characters on them. 
For example, to get an apostrophe, hold down I SHIFT | and press 0. If 
you're using an Apple I/e, the I SHIFT I key works like one on a standard 
typewriter keyboard, and the | CAPS-LOCK | key is used to type a series of 
capital letters. 

Deleting Characters You Have Just Typed 

If you press (left arrow key), you delete one character at a time to 
the left. A character can be a letter, punctuation mark, number, or blank 
space. Therefore, if you want to make a change in something you've just 
typed, you can erase it by pressing [^, then retyping what you want. 
Fixing mistakes with is useful when you want to correct something 
you've just typed. Remember, however, that all characters are deleted 
by the cursor as it moves left. In the next section, you'll learn how to 
make corrections without erasing all the intervening characters. 

Indenting a Block of Text 

To indent a block of text, hold down the | CTRL | (for Control) key and 
press 0 (for Indent) at the beginning of a paragraph. The cursor moves 
eight spaces to the right. All subsequent text is indented this distance 
from the left margin when the text is printed, although only the first line 
of text appears to be indented on the screen. 

When you've finished typing the block of text you want to be indented, 
press I RETURN I after the last line. All subsequent text is then printed at 
the original margin. 

You can indent 8, 16, 24, or 32 spaces from the left margin by pressing 
CTRL I and [T] (or |tab| on an Apple He) one, two, three, or four times. 

Centering a Line of Text 

To center a line of text, hold down | CTRL | and press (for Center) at 
the beginning of a paragraph. The subsequent text you type is centered 













on the line until you press | RETURN | , although the actual centering of the 
text appears only on the printed copy. 

You can center any line up to the width of your printed copy. This 
feature is useful for titles, headings, and poetry. 


Edit Mode 


Making Corrections Using Edit Mode 

You'll probably want to make changes in your text when you read over 
your work. You use EDIT MODE to delete text, make corrections, or move 
text from one place to another. 

You can move back and forth between EDIT MODE and WRITE MODE 
by pressing ESC | . A prompt on the screen reminds you to press 


ESC 


when you want to move between EDIT and WRITE MODE. 
When you're in EDIT MODE, the screen looks like this: 



ESC TO WRITE 


MOVE FIND TRANSFER 
UNERASE MOVEBACK REPLACE MENU 


Press I ESC I to 


go to WRITE 
MODE 


Cursor 

movement 

keys 


(Screen on Apple //e looks slightly different.) 


Moving the Cursor with Cursor Movement Keys: When you're in EDIT 
MODE, most of the keys on the computer are inoperative. Eight keys 
direct the cursor to various places in the text. These eight keys in EDIT 
MODE are called cursor movement keys. Pressing any one of these keys 
moves the cursor in the following directions: 

• moves the cursor up one line 

• [m] moves the cursor down one line 
•m moves the cursor left one space 

• 1X1 moves the cursor right one space 

You can speed up the cursor movement by holding down the | KEPT | 
(Repeat) key while pressing one of those keys. 
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These cursor movement keys are illustrated by this emblem; 



When the emblem appears on the screen, the cursor movement keys are 
operative. Remember, these four keys control cursor movements in EDIT 
MODE only. They cannot be used in WRITE MODE. 

If you're using an Apple He computer, the cursor is moved through 
your text by the arrow keys: 

• [Tj moves the cursor up one line 

• [T] moves the cursor down one line 

• Q moves the cursor left one space 

• 3 moves the cursor right one space 

Four other keys move the cursor farther in the text: 

• [b] moves the cursor to the beginning of the text 

• moves the cursor to the end of the text 

• moves the cursor up 12 lines 

» [d] moves the cursor down 12 lines 

Additions/Insertions: Suppose you're typing in WRITE MODE and 
think of a sentence or an idea that you would like to include in text 
you've already written. To make additions: 

• Press I ESC I to get into EDIT MODE. 

• Use cursor movement keys to place the cursor at the spot where you 
want to make your insertion. 

• Press I ESC I to get back into WRITE MODE. 

• Type what you want to insert. (As you type the new material, the 
original text to the right of the cursor is automatically pushed aside 
by the new text. The original text, however, is not deleted.) 

Corrections: To correct a typed error, follow the same process as in 
making an addition: 

• Press I ESC I to get into EDIT MODE. 

• Use cursor movement keys to place the cursor at the point where you 
want to type the correction. 

• Press I ESC I to get back into WRITE MODE. 

• Type the necessary correction. Again, the text to the right of the 
cursor is pushed ahead. 

• After you've typed your correction, delete what you want of the old 
text by pressing to delete text to the right of the cursor. 









• Press I ESC I to return to EDIT MODE if you want to move the cursor to 
another spot. 

Options in Edit Mode 

Once you enter EDIT MODE, there are three things you can do; 

• You can press | ESC | to get back into WRITE MODE. 

• You can press any of the eight cursor movement keys to move the 
cursor to a specific location in your text. 

• You can select any of the seven operations listed in the menu at the 
top of the screen: ERASE, UNERASE, MOVE, MOVEBACK, FIND, RE¬ 
PLACE, and TRANSFER MENU. 

When you enter EDIT MODE, the first operation, ERASE, is already 
highlighted. To select a different operation, use to move the 

highlighter horizontally; use the spacebar to move it vertically. If you're 
using an Apple He, you move the highlighter horizontally with || . 

Once you highlight the operation you want to use, you start the opera¬ 
tion by pressing | RETURN| . Then the computer gives you a series of in¬ 
structions to follow. If, during the process, you decide that you don't 
want to perform that operation, press | ESC| and go back to the EDIT 
menu. 

You can think of | ESC | as a general panic button. At any time during an 
operation, |ESC| stops it and brings you back to the EDIT menu. 

ERASE and UNERASE: To erase a block of text, make sure that ERASE 
is highlighted on the EDIT menu and press | RETURN | . Prompts then ap¬ 
pear on the screen. 

• Use the cursor movement keys to place the cursor at the beginning of 
the block of text to be erased. 

• Press I RETURN | . 

• Place the cursor one space beyond the end of the material to be 
erased, so everything you want to erase is highlighted. Pay attention 
to the spaces between words and sentences; erase enough so that 
you don't leave extra space in the remaining text. 

• Press I RETURN I . 

• Press [Y] (for Yes) or (for No) when the computer asks you if you're 
sure you want to erase the text. 

As you move the cursor, the text becomes highlighted, so you can see 
exactly what will be erased. However, deletion doesn't actually occur 
until you press 0. 

If your deletion is going to include the end of a paragraph, move the 
cursor one additional space beyond the last character so that the end- 
of-paragraph | RETURN | is also deleted. If you forget this, your printed 
copy will have an extra empty line in it. 

If you've deleted more than you wanted to, you can still get back your 
text. Highlight UNERASE in the EDIT menu and press | RETURN | . The text 
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you just deleted returns to the screen in highlighted contrast. A prompt 
asks whether you want to restore the highlighted text. If you press 
the text immediately reappears. If you press [^, the text is again de¬ 
leted, and you return to the EDIT menu. 

UNERASE works only if used directly after ERASE. If you return to 
WRITE MODE or perform any other function after you use ERASE, you 
won't be able to get the text back with UNERASE. 

ERASE can delete up to 15 lines at a time. If you want to delete more 
than 15 lines, delete in segments (i.e., if you want to delete 41 lines, 
delete 15 lines twice and then the remaining 11). 

If you erase more than one segment of text, you can use UNERASE to 
get back only the most recently erased segment. You cannot use UN¬ 
ERASE to get back the prior segments. 

MOVE and MOVEBACK: These two functions work together just as 
ERASE and UNERASE work together. MOVE lets you move a portion of 
your text to another place, and MOVEBACK lets you move it back. To 
move a portion of your text, make sure that MOVE is highlighted and 
press I RETURN | : 

• Use the cursor movement keys to place the cursor at the beginning of 
the block of text you want to move. 

• Press I RETURN | . 

• Place the cursor one space beyond the last character of the text you 
want to move so that all the text to move is highlighted. 

• Press [return . 

• Place the cursor where you want your text to be moved. 

• Press [return! . 

• Press [3 or when the computer asks if you're sure you want to 
move the text. 

Suppose you've moved a block of text and, realizing that you made an 
error, you want to undo the move. Highlight MOVEBACK and press 
RETURN [ . Prompts ask whether you want to keep the highlighted text in 
its present location or return it to its original location. Press pTI or [1T1 to 
answer the prompt. MOVEBACK may be used repeatedly to move the 
text back and forth. 

Just as with ERASE, MOVE allows you to move 15 or fewer lines. To 
move more than 15 lines, do so in separate segments. But remember that 
you can MOVEBACK only the most recently moved segment. 

Just as with UNERASE, if you return to WRITE MODE or use any other 
operation, MOVEBACK won't work. 

FIND and REPLACE: FIND helps you locate a specific place in your 
text. You can use FIND to locate a word or phrase (up to 29 characters). 
Highlight FIND on the EDIT menu and press [ RETURN | . Type what you 
want to find and press | RETURN [ . The first occurrence of the word is 
highlighted and the Writer asks if you want to locate the next occur- 
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rence. Press 0 if you do. If you press 0, you'll return to the EDIT menu. 

Suppose you want to locate all the occurrences of the word can in your 
text. If you type can, not only does the Writer find every occurrence of 
that word, but also every occurrence of those three letters. So, can is 
highlighted in words such as candle, scanner, and can't. 

To avoid this, use the spacebar to put a space before and after the 
word you want to find. Use judgment about these spaces, however. If a 
word has punctuation after it, the Writer won't find the word if you type 
it with space after it. Remember, too, that upper and lower case letters 
are regarded as different characters. If you ask the Writer to find the, for 
example, it won't find The. 

REPLACE is similar to FIND but, in addition, allows you to replace a 
word or phrase with new text. For example, if you notice that you've 
consistently misspelled a word, you can use REPLACE to correct all 
occurrences of the misspelling. 

After you highlight REPLACE and press | RETURN] , prompts tell you to 
type the word or phrase you want to replace and what to replace it with. 
The Writer finds and highlights the first occurrence of the original word 
and asks if it should be replaced. If you press [Y], the new text replaces 
the old. If you press , no change is made. The Writer proceeds 
through the text this way, highlighting all occurrences of the original 
word and asking if each occurrence should be replaced. 

You can also use REPLACE to delete a word or set of characters 
throughout the text. Type the word or words you want to delete (up to 29 
characters). When the Writer asks what you want to use as a replace¬ 
ment, just press | RETURN | ; the original text is replaced with nothing. 

You can quit FIND or REPLACE at any time by pressing |esc| . 

Transfer Mode 


When you highlight TRANSFER MENU from the EDIT menu and press 
RETURN I , you go into TRANSFER MODE, where a number of mainte¬ 
nance and print operations are available. 

When you're in TRANSFER MODE, the screen looks like this: 



ESC TO MAIN MENU 

DELETE PRINT-DRAFT QUIT 
SAVE INIT RENAME PRINT-FINAL CLEAR 


OR RETURN 


RETRIEVE 


TRANSFER 

menu 


Use to select 
from 

TRANSFER 
menu 



EDIT menu 


(Screen on Apple //e looks slightly different.) 
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Transfer Operations 

Transfer operations include preparing new disks for use, saving a file 
on a disk, renaming a file on a disk, deleting a file from a disk, clearing 
the workspace, and making a printed copy of a document. 

INIT: Floppy disks can be used with many different brands of micro¬ 
computers. A process called initializing makes a disk compatible with a 
computer so that files can be saved on the disk. Disks with prepared 
programs, such as The Bank Street Writer, have already been initialized 
for a particular computer. However, each time you buy a new, blank, 
floppy disk, you must initialize it before you can use it for storage. 

To initialize a disk, highlight INIT on the TRANSFER menu, press 
I RETURN I , and follow the prompts at the top of the screen. (Another way 
to initialize a disk is by following the initialization procedures given in 
your Apple DOS manual.) The Bank Street Writer uses standard Apple 
format disks to store files. 

Once a disk is initialized, it should never be initialized again unless 
you want to erase the entire contents of that disk. 


SAVE: When you're writing something, you should periodically save 
the contents of your workspace. Saving is the process of transferring a 
copy of the data from your workspace to your own disk for storage. The 
contents in the computer's workspace aren't altered when you save. 

The Bank Street Writer disk is already full of data, so it isn't possible 
to save text directly on it. In order to save your work, you must have at 
least one initialized disk for storage. 

When you want to save all or part of your work, enter the TRANSFER 
MODE, highlight SAVE on the TRANSFER menu, and press I RETURN I . (Be 
sure that The Bank Street Writer disk has been replaced by an initialized 
storage disk.) Then follow the prompts at the top of the screen. You're 
first asked if you want to save all of the text; press [Y] or [^. If you press 
[nI , a series of prompts tells you how to save part of the text. 

Next, you're asked to give the document a name not longer than eight 
characters. The selection of that name is completely up to you. Don't use 
a name that you've already used, or you'll lose the original document 
when the new one is saved with the same name. You're also asked if you 
want to see a catalog. The catalog displays the names of all the files on 
the disk. If you're not sure whether you've used a particular name, re¬ 
quest a catalog. 

The Bank Street Writer accepts approximately 1,300 words in a 
document—3,200 for a 64K Apple II Plus or an Apple He. When you ap¬ 
proach the maximum capacity, a message tells you how much room re¬ 
mains. To periodically check how much room is left in the workspace, 
press I CTRL I and [s] (for Space or Storage). 

If your text is going to exceed the maximum length, save what you've 
typed before you reach the limit. Then use CLEAR to clear the workspace 
and continue typing. Save the remainder of the text in a new file with a 
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different name. When you make a printed copy of your document, you 
may want to print the second file as a continuation of the first. (See page 
2-14.) 

A floppy disk can store the equivalent of approximately 70 pages of 
single-spaced text. When there's no more storage space on a disk, the 
computer alerts you with the message: CANNOT SAVE - DISK IS FULL. If 
this happens, replace the working disk with another file disk. For this 
reason, you should always have a spare initialized floppy disk on hand. 

If you turn off the computer without saving your text, you'll lose that 
text. 

Once you've saved your work in a file on a disk, you can turn off the 
computer without worrying about losing what you've written. Occasion¬ 
ally, you may have a disk that you don't want anyone to write on or erase 
from. To protect a disk from being altered or erased, cover the little 
notch on the side of the disk with tape. Little pieces of tape, called 
write-protect tabs, come with blank disks. However, you can use ordi¬ 
nary, transparent tape to write-protect your disk. When the notch on a 
disk is covered, the files from the disk can be retrieved (see Retrieve 
belov/), modified, and saved on another disk, but the files on the 
original disk can't be changed or erased. 

• Passwords 

You may protect your file with a password if you wish. If a file on a 
disk is protected with a password, no one is able to retrieve it without 
knowing the password or using the Utility Program (see page 2-16). 
Passwords aren't usually necessary, however, unless the file contains 
personal or important information and other people have access to 
the disk. The Writer asks you for a password when you save your 
work. If you don't want to use a password, just press | RETURN | . 

If you do decide to use a password, be sure to keep a record of it. If 
you forget your password, use the Utility Program to see a list of 
passwords on the disk. When text is protected with a password, an 
asterisk appears before the name of that file in the catalog. 

• Backup Copies 

You should also have a copy of your work on a backup disk. A 
backup disk is an additional disk that contains a second (backup) 
copy of your file. Thus, if you accidentally harm your first disk, you'll 
have an additional copy of your work. 


RETRIEVE; When you want to work on text you've saved, you use 
RETRIEVE to copy the file contents from the disk into the computer's 
workspace. 

First load The Bank Street Writer into the computer. Then press | ESC 
to go to the EDIT menu. Highlight TRANSFER MENU and press I RETURN I ; 
highlight RETRIEVE and press I RETURN I again. Then replace the Writer 
disk with your own storage disk. If you're not sure of the exact name of 
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your file, request a catalog. Type the name of the file you want to re¬ 
trieve and type the password (if used). Press I RETURN] and the file is 
loaded into the workspace. 

Once the file is loaded, you can add to it, delete from it, move words or 
phrases, or edit in any way you want. However, whenever you make any 
changes in your text, you should save that revised text. If you use the 
same name you used before, the Writer replaces the old version with the 
new one. If you use a different name, the Writer saves the new version 
and also keeps the old one. Remember, whenever you want to save, you 
must first take out the Writer disk and insert another initialized disk. 
The Writer disk won't let you save anything on it. 

If you request a specific file and get the message FILE NOT FOUND, 
one of the following has most likely occurred: 

• You made an error when you typed the file name. Request a catalog 
to confirm the spelling of the name, then type the name of the file as 
it appears in the catalog. 

• You typed the wrong password (or didn't type a password) for a 
protected file. If the catalog shows an asterisk next to the name of 
the file, you need to type the password in order to retrieve it. If you 
need to, repeat the cycle, very carefully typing the name of the file 
and the password. 

• You forgot to save the document, or you saved it on another disk. 
Request a catalog to see if the document was in fact saved on your 
disk. If you don't see it listed, check the catalogs on your other file 
disks. However, if the document wasn't saved, there's nothing you 
can do. 

• Combining Documents 

If you retrieve a file when there's text already in the workspace, the 
new file is added at the location of the cursor. You can also use SAVE 
and RETRIEVE to combine part of one file with another file. This is 
how to combine files: 


To insert text from one file into another file: 

• Clear the workspace. (See Clear on page 2-13.) 

• Retrieve the file you want to combine with another file. 

• Highlight SAVE and press 


RETURN 


• Press when the Writer asks if you want to save the whole file. 

• Follow the prompts to save the part of the file you want, giving it 
a new name. 

• Clear the workspace. 

• Retrieve the file you want to insert the text into. 

• Place the cursor where you want to insert the text. 

• Retrieve the text you just saved. The text is inserted at the cursor, 
combining that text with what's currently in the workspace. 
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If you try to combine documents that are too large for the workspace, 
you'll get a prompt that says 

• FILE TOO LARGE TO RETRIEVE 

If this happens, you won't be able to combine the documents unless you 
erase some of the text. 

RENAME: If you want to change the name of a file saved on a disk, 
highlight RENAME on the TRANSFER menu. Then follow the instructions 
at the top of the screen. 

You can use RENAME to make the name of a file more specific. You 
can also use RENAME if you want to remove a password from a file on 
the disk. However, you must know the password to do this. 

CLEAR and DELETE: At times you may finish some work, save it on 
your own disk, and want to begin something new. First, you'll need to 
clear the old work from the workspace or it will be included as part of 
your new work. Highlight CLEAR on the TRANSFER menu and press 
I RETURN I . Follow the prompts at the top of the screen, and your work¬ 
space and screen automatically clear. 

Be careful when you use CLEAR. If you clear the workspace without 
having first saved what's in it, you'll lose the text. The Bank Street 
Writer displays a reminder if you start to clear without first saving. 
There are times, however, when clearing without saving is exactly what 
you want to do. Suppose you've retrieved a file and made some changes, 
but then decide your original work is better. In that case, you would 
clear the workspace without saving, because the work you want is al¬ 
ready saved on the disk. 

While CLEAR affects the workspace, DELETE affects the disk. DELETE 
is used to remove a file you no longer need from your disk. Highlight the 
word DELETE on the TRANSFER menu, follow the prompts at the top of 
the screen, and your file is deleted from the disk. 

Use DELETE when you want to make room on your disk. If you delete a 
file that's also currently in your workspace, the file will be gone from the 
disk but will still appear on the screen. This may be confusing until you 
remember that DELETE only operates on the disk. Use CLEAR to remove 
the file from the workspace and the screen. 

Although they all remove work in some way, DELETE, CLEAR, and 
ERASE perform very different operations. ERASE allows you to erase a 
portion of your text from the screen and the workspace. CLEAR removes 
all of your text from the screen and the workspace. DELETE removes an 
entire file from the storage disk. 

QUIT: If you highlight QUIT on the TRANSFER menu and press 
I RETURN I , you leave The Bank Street Writer. A ] in the upper-left-hand 
corner tells you that the computer is now ready for programming or for 
running another program. If you want to restart the Writer, turn off your 
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computer, place the Writer disk in the disk drive, and turn the computer 
on again. 

If you quit without saving your text, you lose that text. 


Printing Your Work 

Two different printing commands appear on the TRANSFER menu: 
PRINT-DRAFT and PRINT-FINAL. PRINT-DRAFT prints a copy with 38 
characters to a line, exactly the way the text appears on the screen. 
PRINT-FINAL allows you to create a variety of printing formats by 
changing margins, line spacing, headings, and so on. 

Note: If you try to print a file and there's no printer attached to your 
computer, the system may stop and no keys will work. Simply press 
RESET I to fix the problem. 

Print-Final 

PRINT-FINAL allows you to control how the text is printed. After you 
select PRINT-FINAL, you see a series of questions. For many of them, the 
answer most commonly given is already displayed on the screen. These 
displayed, or default, answers make it easier to use the printing proce¬ 
dure. If you want to accept the default answer, just press I RETURN I . If you 
want another answer, type it and the default is replaced with the ans¬ 
wer you type. (You can change the default values. See the Utility Pro¬ 
gram section on page 2-16.) 

If you change your mind about an earlier value, press | ESC | , highlight 
PRINT-FINAL, press | RETURN | and start again. Here are the questions 
that appear: 

• HOW MANY CHARACTERS PER LINE? 

(The default value is 65.) The range is between 40 and 126 characters 
per line. Remember, a blank space counts as a character. The maximum 
number of characters that can fit onto one line varies with the size of 
paper you use and the type of printer you have. 

• SPACING BETWEEN LINES? 

(The default value is 1.) 1 prints single spacing, 2 prints double spac¬ 
ing and 3 prints triple spacing. 

• IS THIS A CONTINUATION OF THE PREVIOUS FILE? 

(The default value is N.) Press [y] if you want to connect the file you're 
now printing with the one you've just printed. Otherwise, accept N. If [y] 
is pressed, printing resumes at the end of the previous file and con¬ 
tinues at the page and line number where the previous file ended. Any 
previously used heading also appears. 







• PAGES TO BE NUMBERED? 

(The default value is Y.) Accept Y to have the printer automatically 
assign a page number to each page. 

• START AT PAGE #? 

(The default value is 1.) Accept 1 if you want numbering to begin on 
the first page. If you have a cover page and want the first numbered 
page to be the second actual page, press . 

• NUMBERING AT TOP OR BOTTOM? 

(The default value is B.) Accept B if you want the page numbering to be 
at the bottom, or press if you want the numbering at the top of the 
page. 

• PAUSE BETWEEN PAGES? 

(The default value is N.) Press [Y] if you have to add paper one sheet at 
a time to your printer. Otherwise accept N. 

• EJECT LAST PAGE? 

(The default value is Y.) Press if you want to print another file at the 
end of this one. Otherwise, accept Y. Ejecting the last page sets the 
printer at the top of the following page; not ejecting the page leaves the 
printer at the end of the last printed text. 

Be careful about not ejecting the last page. Do this only when you 
intend to continue printing on the same page. Not ejecting the last page, 
and then moving the paper in the printer yourself, can confuse the 
Writer about where the last printing left off. The Writer assumes that 
when it prints for the first time, the paper is set in the printer at the top of 
the page. Look in your printer manual to find out how to set your printer 
at the "top of form." 

• TYPE IN PAGE HEADING 

A heading is a word or group of words that appears at the top of each 
printed page. A heading is useful to identify the pages of a particular 
document, especially a document several pages long. The maximum 
length of a heading is 38 characters. If you have page headings (or page 
numbers at the top of your document), the first page of your document 
will have neither a heading nor a page number, but the heading and 
numbers appear on all subsequent pages. Just press | RETURN | if you 
don't want headings. 

• PRINT ENTIRE FILE? 

(The default value is Y.) Press if you want to print only a portion of 
your file. Accept Y if you want to print the entire file. A partial print can 
be useful, for instance, if you've made alterations on just one section 
and want a printed copy of that section only. It would be a waste of time 
and paper to reprint the whole file. If you press , prompts ask you to 
identify the specific part of the file you want printed. 
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• DO YOU WANT TO SEE WHERE EACH PAGE OF TEXT WILL END? 

(The default value is N.) If you press you're shown where the text 
ends at the bottom of the first page; you can then adjust that p age brea k, 
moving it up or down with the cursor movement keys. Press | RETURN | to 
go on to the second page, and so on, until you've reviewed all the pages 
in your file. Changing where a page of text ends affects only the printed 
copy being made at the time. It doesn't change the file in any way. 

When you're actually printing your file and want to stop before it's 
finished, press | ESC | . This returns you to the TRANSFER menu. After you 
have printed a file using PRINT-FINAL, a prompt asks 

• DO YOU WANT TO PRINT ANOTHER COPY? 

Press |Y] for another copy or accept N to return to the TRANSFER 
menu. 

PrinUDraft 

PRINT-DRAFT prints your file exactly as it appears on the screen (i.e., 
at 38 characters per line). This is useful for proofreading because it's 
easy to locate on the screen places where you want to make corrections 
in the copy. If you request a draft copy, you're asked some of the same 
questions that appear in PRINT-FINAL. (See page 2-14 for more informa¬ 
tion.) 

You can use the Utility Program (see below) to make additional 
adjustments to the format of your document. 

Pressing | ESC | stops the printing and returns you to the TRANSFER 
menu. 

Utility Program 

The Utility Program is used to change how the Writer communicates 
with printers and disk drives, to list the names and passwords (if used) 
of each Writer file on your data disk, and to convert standard Apple text 
files to Writer files and vice versa. _ 

To use the Utility Program, press |ESC| while the Writer program is 
loading. Note: If there's a write-protect tab on the Writer disk, remove it 
in order to use the Utility Program. 

The Writer will probably work fine the way it's set up when you get it. 
To change the standard values with which the Writer has been set up, 
select the first option on the Utility Program menu; a list of the items to 
which you may assign values appears on the screen. Press the spacebar 
to see the rest of the list. You may change a single item by pressing the 
letter next to that item, or review each item sequentially by pressing 
I RETURN I . For each item you select, a screen appears giving you the in¬ 
formation necessary to enter a new value or keep the current value. 
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While most of the items set by the Utility Piogiam are self-explanatory, 
the following notes may be useful for using the program. If 
you're in doubt about an item, a "standard value" is provided for each. 
Try this value and then adjust it later if necessary. 

Note: Before you give The Bank Street Writer to your students to use, 
make sure to check that your printer works properly with it. 

Printer Slot 

Make certain that this is assigned to the slot into which your printer is 
connected. 

Data Disk Slot and Drive 

Make certain that you actually have a disk drive connected to the slot 
and drive you select. With a one-drive system, you use the same drive 
for the program and the data disk; this is because the program disk may 
be removed once the program has been loaded, and the data disk then 
inserted. 

With a two-drive system, you can assign the second drive to the data 
disk. (This value determines in which drive and slot the Writer looks for 
a data disk each time the program is run.lThe slot and drive can also be 
changed temporarily from within the Writer itself. 

Margins and Page Lengths 

Certain print parameters, such as spacing and line length, can be 
changed each time you print. However, the following parameters can 
only by changed using the Utility Program: 

• left margin of PRINT-DRAFT 

• line spacing of PRINT-DRAFT 

• left margin of PRINT-FINAL 

• total number of lines per page 

• number of lines for top margin 

• number of lines for bottom margin 

Top and Bottom Margins, Headings, and Page Numbers 

The top and bottom margins are the number of lines above and below 
your text area, to the top and bottom edges of the page. If you use a 
heading for your printed copy (selected at the time of printing), the head¬ 
ing appears in the top margin with three blank lines between it and the 
top of your text. 

If you use page numbers at the top of the page, they appear at the 
right of the paper on the same line as the heading, (whether or not a 
heading is used). If you use page numbers at the bottom of the page, 
they are centered from left to right, in the bottom margin, with three 
blank lines between the text and the page number. 

Note: Headings and top-of-page numbering, if used, never appear on 
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page one of your document. If you want a heading on page one, use a 
title on the first line of your text. If you want to start page numbering on 
the first page, use bottom-of-page numbering. 

Line Feed on Carriage Return 

This should be set in accordance with the settings on your printer. If 
your printer inserts a line feed automatically at each carriage return, set 
this item to N. If your printer does not, set it to Y. If you set it incorrectly, 
you'll know by the resulting double spacing or overwriting in your 
printed copy. 


Form Feed Character 

Normally the Writer has to count lines to know when it gets to the top 
of a new page. If your printer accepts a form feed character, set this item 
to Y and insert the ASCII value of the character in the next item. This is 
usually a 12 for Control L. (See your printer manual if 12 doesn't work.) 
This makes your printing faster because the program doesn't have to go 
line by line in moving to the next page. 


Keyboard Enhancement 


Because the Apple's I SHIFT | key doesn't really work, the Writer uses a ^ 
( I SHIFT I [W1 ) to turn on and off upper or lower case. If you have installed 
either a one-wire shift-key modification to the game port, or a keyboard 
enhancer card under the keyboard, then answer the two questions about 
keyboard enhancement appropriately and the Writer accepts signals 
from these accessories. 


Cursor Type and Keyclick 

The cursor can be changed from a flashing underline to a flashing 
block. You can also turn on an audible keyclick. 

Listing Files and Passwords 

To see the names of the files on your data disk, along with their 
passwords, select the second option from the Utility Program menu and 
follow the directions. 


Format Conversions 

The Writer stores its files in a binary format. You may want to send 
your files over a phone line, or use them in another program. Usually 
this means that the files will have to be converted to a standard Apple 
text file format. Also, you may have a standard text file that you would 
like to edit using the Writer. 

To convert files to or from Writer format and standard Apple text file 
format, select the third option from the Utility Program menu and follow 
the directions. If you're going from Writer files to text files, you must 
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respond to a question asking whether or not you want to preserve upper 
and lower case. (Some programs may not recognize lower case letters in 
a text file.) When going from text files to Writer files, the conversion 
process removes any characters that the Writer doesn't recognize. 

The length of Writer files created this way is limited to what can be 
edited by the Writer running on a 48K Apple. If the text file being con¬ 
verted is longer than this, several Writer files (with numbers added at 
the end of the name) are automatically created. The program tells you 
when to remove and insert the appropriate disks. Be patient. Certain 
parts of this conversion process take a long time. 

Quit 

To quit the Utility Program, select the fourth option. If The Bank Street 
Writer disk is in drive one, the Writer program is reloaded. 


Further Hardware Considerations 


Additional Mentory 

If you have an Apple II Plus with a language card or 16K RAM card, or 
an Apple He, The Bank Street Writer uses the extra memory space for 
text, allowing you to create and edit longer documents. If you're using 
such a computer, and editing a very long document that makes use of 
the extra memory space, some editing functions may be slower than 
usual (i.e., it may take the Writer a couple of seconds to move from one 
end of the text to the other). This is normal. To speed editing functions, 
you may want to break up long files into shorter ones and combine them 
later for printing. It's possible to create a very long file on a computer 
with extra memory, and then not be able to retrieve it using a computer 
without the extra memory. 


Shift-Key Modifications 

Once you've installed a shift-key modification and told the Writer via 
the Utility Program, the Writer no longer recognizes the I SHIFT I and [5] 
method of capitalization. If you're using a lower case shift-key adapter 
that must be turned on before use (such as those that require you to press 
I SHIFT I and | RESET | ), remember to do so when you start using the Writer. 


Disk, Slot, and Drive 

The Writer saves and retrieves data files to the slot and drive that are 
set by the Utility Program (normally slot six and drive one or two). If you 
have your data disk drive in another slot, but haven't changed the set¬ 
ting in the Utility Program, you can temporarily change the slot and/or 
drive settings in order to save or retrieve files without going to the Utility 
Program. 
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When the Writer asks for a file name in either the RETRIEVE or SAVE 
functions, enter the slot number as ,S# (where # is from 1 to 7) and/or 
enter the drive number as ,D# (where # is 1 or 2). Then press I RETURN I . 

If you've entered valid slot and/or drive numbers, the Writer asks 
again for the file name. This method temporarily changes the slot and/or 
drive settings until the computer is turned off. To change the slot and/or 
drive settings permanently, use the Utility Program. If you try to save to 
drive and slot numbers that contain no disk drive, the computer may stop 
and no keys will work. Press | RESET | to regain control of the system. 

Parallel Interface Cards 

Some parallel printer interface cards — usually called Apple Cen¬ 
tronics cards — don't allow the printer to print lines wider than 40 col¬ 
umns, no matter how wide you tell the Writer to make them. In some 
versions of the Utility Program, the last setup item reads 

• SEND PRINTER CONTROL CHARACTERS? 

(The default value is N.) If you press [3< you send a command to these 
parallel interface cards to achieve lines wider than 40 columns. (The 
characters that are actually sent to the printer are: | CTRL | [T] < followed 
by the column width, then [TTI.) 

Don't change the default value of this item to Y unless you have such a 
card and your printer stops all lines at 40 columns. Otherwise, strange 
printing may result if this command is sent to an interface card that 
doesn't expect the command. 

This kind of interface card also usually requires that a line feed be 
added to each carriage return. If your printer has a line feed carriage 
return switch, set it to "on." If not, use the appropriate setup item in the 
Utility Program. 
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Questions and Answers 


Helping Students Use The Bank Street Writer 

This section provides a quick reference for finding answers to your 
own or students' questions. Of course, you can also answer many ques¬ 
tions by referring to the Reference Guide or the Student Guide. 

The first set of questions is related to WRITE MODE. The program 
begins in WRITE MODE. It's the mode in which you type text. 

The second set of questions is related to EDIT MODE. You enter EDIT 
MODE from WRITE MODE (by pressing the | ESC| key) to make changes 
and corrections. 

The third set of questions is related to TRANSFER MODE. TRANSFER 
MODE is reached via the TRANSFER MENU selection in the EDIT menu. 
It's used when you want to save or print your work. 


Write Mode: Entering Your Text 

End of Line 

Q: What should I do when the cursor gets near the right-hand margin 
and I have more words to type? 

A: There's no need to do anything. Just keep typing and the cursor au¬ 
tomatically moves to the left margin of the next line. If a word is too 
long to fit at the end of the line, it moves down to the beginning of the 
next line with the cursor. 

Q: I've finished a paragraph and the cursor is in the middle of the line. 
How do I move it to start a new paragraph? 

A: Press | RETURN |. This not only moves the cursor so you can go on 
writing, it also puts an invisible marker so that, when your writing is 
printed out, your paragraph ends in the right place. 

Paragraphs 

Q: I pressed | RETURN | at the end of the line, and now I have a new 
paragraph where I don't want one. How do I get rid of it? 

A: Press | ESC | to get to the ED IT MO DE. Move the cursor to the beginning 
of the paragraph. Press | ESC | . Then use to erase the invisible 
1 RETURN I marker. 


Q: How do I put a blank line between paragraphs? 

A: Press | RETURN | twice after you've finished a paragraph. 

End of Page 

Q: I filled the screen and the next word made my first lines disappear. 
Have I lost them? 

A: No. They're stored in the computer's memory. You can get your text 
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back to read or correct by entering EDIT MODE and then using the 
cursor keys to move lines of text back onto the screen. 

Indenting 

Q: How do I indent my new paragraph? 

A: Use the spacebar to move the cursor to where you want to begin— 
usually five spaces. 

Q: I moved eight spaces. How do I get the cursor back to five? 

A: Use [^to erase the unwanted spaces. 

Q: I'm writing a poem that has short lines. I want to make each line start 
far from the left margin. Also, I want the lines to be arranged neatly 
one under the other. H ow do I do that? 

A: If you press the | CTRL | and [T] keys at the same time, an arrow marked 
INDENT appears on the screen at the left margin. This moves the 
cursor eight spaces from the left margin. 

If eight spaces aren't enough, keep pressing | CTRL | and addi¬ 

tional eight-space indents (for a total of 32 spaces). 

After pressing | CTRL | and [T[, everything you type will be indented 
when it's printed—although it won't look that way on the screen. The 
next I RETURN I cancels the indent and returns you to the normal left 
margin. 

Centering 

Q: I want the title of my work to come out in the middle of the page when 
I make a printed copy of my writing. How can I figure out where the 
middle is? 

A: You don't have to. Press the | CTRL | and keys before you type the 
line you want centered. When you print, the Writer centers all the 
words you typed between pressing | CTRL | and and the next 
return] . 

Errors in Write Mode 

Q: I just noticed a misspelling way back in the first paragraph. I don't 
want to erase and retype everything just to fix it up. What do I do? 

A: For now, you don't have to do anything about it. This is just a rough 
draft. You'll learn about ways to make corrections when you read 
about EDIT MODE in the next section. 

Leaving Write Mode 

Q: I've finished my first draft. Now what do I do? 

A: The most important thing to do at this point is to save your writing so 
you won't lose it and can work on it again later. You can find out how 
to save your work when you read the Transfer Mode section. 

In addition to saving your writing, you can get a printed copy of it if 
you want to work on it away from the computer. Details about how to 









make a printed copy of your work are given in the Transfer Mode 
section. 

If you want to rewrite now, go to EDIT MODE by pressing ! ESC | . 


Edit Mode; Making Changes in Your Text 

The Edit Menu 

Q: How do I select one of the choices on the EDIT menu? 

A: Use RRand the spacebar to move the highlighter from one choice to 
another. (If you have an Apple //e, move the highlighter with il 
and the spacebar.) When the choice you want is highlighted, press 
I RETURN I . You'll get instructions (called prompts) at the top of the 
screen to carry out your choices. 

Q: Why are there four arrows with letters in them on the screen? 

A: Whenever that picture appears at the top of the screen, you press 
those letter keys to move the cursor to the place in your writing where 
you want to make changes. When you use those keys in EDIT MODE 
to move the cursor, the cursor won't erase anything. The following 
keys move the cursor: 

• [J] moves it up one line 

• moves it down one line 

• Q] moves it left one space 

• moves it right one space 

If you have an Apple //e, move the cursor with the arrow keys 
instead of |T], [^, |T], IXl- 

On all Apples, the cursor is moved farther through a long piece of 
writing with these keys: 

• [^ moves it to the beginning of the text 

• moves it to the end of the text 

• moves it up 12 lines 

»moves it down 12 lines 

Q: I want to go back and fix that spelling mistake. How can I do that? 

A: There are several ways to make small changes such as fixing spel¬ 
ling and typing errors, or making one-word substitutions. 

Correcting in Edit Mode 

Method 1: For Small Changes 

1 . Move the cursor to the beginning or ending of what you want to 
change, using the cursor keys. 

2. Press jESCj to go to WRITE MODE. 

3. Erase the mistake by moving the cursor over it. Do this with if 
you're at the beginning of what you want to change, and[3if you're 
at the end of it. 




4 . Type the correction. 

5 . Press | ESC| to return to EDIT MODE. 

Method 2: For Bigger Changes 

1. Move the highlighter to ERASE. Press I RETURN | . 

2. Place the cursor at the beginning of the mistake. Press I RETURN I . 

3. Move the cursor to the end of the mistake. Press | RETURN] . 

4 . If you're certain you want to erase what's highlighted, press [Y] (for 
Yes) to answer the question on the screen. 

5 . Press |esc| to go to WRITE MODE. 

6. Type the correction. 

Method 3: For Repeating the Same Change 

If you make the same mistake a number of times (such as misspelling 
the same word each time you use it), you can correct the mistake with 
REPLACE as follows: 

1. Move the highlighter to REPLACE. Press I RETURN I . 

2. Type your mistake exactly as you typed it before. 

3. Type what you want to replace it with. 

4 . Press [Y]at each place the Writer highlights your mistake. 

Inserting Additional Text 

Q: I left out some information and I can't just tack it on at the end. How 
do I add text in the middle? 

A; In EDIT MODE, move the cursor to the place where you want to insert 
some more text. Press I ESC | to go to WRITE MODE and start typing. 
The rest of your text moves over to make room for the new text. 

Q: I've made all my changes and my writing is finished. Now what? 

A: The most important thing to do is to save your work. To do that, 
highlight TRANSFER MENU on the EDIT menu. Press | RETURN|. 


Transfer Mode: The “Housekeeping” Tasks 

The Transfer Menu 

Q: This is a new menu. Do I use it like the EDIT menu? 

A: Yes. Move the highlighter to your choice and press | RETURN | . 

Saving Your File 

Q: I chose SAVE. Now there's a question about how much of the file I 
want to save. What does that mean? 

A: If you press [Y], the computer saves everything you've written, not just 
what's on the screen. If you want to save only part of what you've 
written, press [^. Then, following the prompts, use the cursor to mark 
the section you want to save. 








The Catalog 

Q: What is a catalog? 

A: The catalog lists the names of all the files that were saved on a disk. 
If a lot of people use the same disk to save their work, it's important 
to look at the catalog before naming your file. Someone else may 
have work filed under the same name. Using the same name for two 
files can cause problems, unless you also use a secret password. 

Passwords 

Q: What's a password all about? Do I need a password? 

A: You don't need a password to save your work. But if you want to use 
one, the password you choose is your secret. A password keeps other 
people (except whoever is in charge of the computer) from looking at 
your file. It won't show on the screen as you type it, so it's best to 
choose a password you can easily remember. It doesn't appear in the 
catalog, either, though an asterisk (*) next to the file name lets 
people know that the file was saved with a password. 

More About Saving 

Q; I saved this piece of work last time. Do I have to save it again? 

A; If you've made changes in your work and want to keep them, you 
must save your work again. You can do this in two ways: 

1. You can save the edited work under the same file name as the 
original version. If you do, the newly edited version replaces the 
original on the disk. When you retrieve that file in the future, you 
won't be able to get the first version, only the edited one. 

2. If you save each rewriting of your work with a different file name, 
you'll be able to see how your work developed through several 
drafts. If your original file name is seven letters or less, add a 
number 2, 3, or 4, for instance, to create a new file for each draft. 

Q: Can I save a copy of a file on another disk? 

A: Yes. Just remove one file disk from the disk drive and put in another 
one. Of course, it must be a disk that has been initialized. 


Retrieving a File 

Q; I saved some work last time. How do I get it back to read over? I may 
want to work on it some more. 

A: Use RETRIEVE on the TRANSFER menu. Be sure to type the file name 
exactly as you typed it when you saved the file or the computer won't 
be able to retrieve it for you. If you're not sure about the name or the 
spelling, look in the catalog. If you get a "File with that name not 
found" message, check your typing—or check to be sure you have the 
right disk in the disk drive. 



Renaming a Fife 

Q: I've changed what I wrote so much that its file name doesn't seem 
right anymore. Can I give it a new name? 

A; Yes. Use RENAME on the TRANSFER menu. Just make sure that the 
new file name is different from any other file name on the disk. 

Getting Rid of a File 

Q: I hate what I wrote last time. 1 tried to erase it all, but it's still on the 
disk. How can 1 get rid of it? 

A: Use DELETE from the TRANSFER menu. Be sure to type the file name 
correctly so you won't accidentally erase another file with a similar 
name. 

After you've followed the instructions for DELETE, you'll see that 
the file is no longer listed in the catalog. 

Printing a Draft Copy 

Q: How is PRINT-DRAFT different from PRINT-FINAL? 

A: PRINT-DRAFT prints out exactly what you see on the screen. It gives 
you a copy you can use for making changes and corrections in your 
work when you aren't able to use The Bank Street Writer. 

With PRINT-DRAFT, you can't make changes in the width of the 
lines (they'll only print across about half of a normal page); or the 
number of spaces between lines (it's fixed at triple spacing); or re¬ 
move page numbers. But by following the prompts, you can make 
some other choices. 

Printing a Final Copy 

PRINT-FINAL allows you much more control over the layout of your 
finished writing. When you choose PRINT-FINAL, you're asked a 
series of questions about how you want your finished work to look 
when it's printed. You may want to experiment with different line 
lengths, spacing, and placement of page numbers and page endings 
until you get the look you want for your work. 

Initializing a Disk 

Q; What's this funny word INIT on the TRANSFER menu? 

A: INIT stands for initialize. It does two things: First, it erases every¬ 
thing from the disk in the disk drive. In this sense, it's like a "super 
delete" option. The second thing INIT does is format the disk. This 
means that the Writer places special marks on the disk so that the 
computer can store files on, and retrieve files from, the disk. A disk 
must be initialized before you can save files on it. 

Clearing the Workspace 

Q: What's the difference between CLEAR and QUIT? 

A: CLEAR removes work from the computer's memory. You would use 
CLEAR if you want to clear what's there and start over. 


Since something that's cleared cannot be retrieved unless it has 
been saved, a prompt asks you to rethink your decision before 
CLEAR is completed. 

Leaving the Program 

QUIT is even more drastic than CLEAR. It not only removes what 
has been typed from the computer's memory, it also wipes out the Writer 
program and returns you to BASIC. So you're prompted to think about 
your decision to quit before QUIT is put into action. You're also reminded 
if you have not saved your work. This is because QUIT is a way of 
turning off The Bank Street Writer program without turning off the com¬ 
puter. 



Student Activities 


Word Processing in the Classroom 

The Bank Street Writer can handle any writing assignment you're 
likely to give your students in the upper elementary and junior high 
school grades—creative fiction, social studies reports, letters to authors 
and legislators, articles for the school newspaper, and the like. Students 
need not know how to type before using the Writer. Because they enjoy 
writing with a computer, most students quickly become sufficiently 
familiar with the keyboard to match their rate of typing with their rate of 
composing. However, if you want to improve students' typing skills, you 
might give them a computerized typing tutorial program. 

When your students use The Bank Street Writer, you and they will 
enjoy neat and legible printed copies of their work. Using a computer for 
writing also motivates many students to write longer compositions than 
usual. They're generally also willing to make proofreading corrections, 
once they find out that they no longer have to rewrite the whole paper. 

With The Bank Street Writer to help them, students may respond more 
willingly to your suggestions for improving what they've written. You 
can use the Writer to teach specific revision strategies. Other writing 
activities help students learn techniques of composition and style, as 
well as provide practice with written language skills. The exercises in 
this section are samples for upper elementary and junior high school 
grades. You can adjust them for your students' age and ability levels. 
Other exercises may be found in any text on teaching writing—and you 
probably have a few ideas of your own. 

Preparing Student Activity Files on the Writer 

1. Type the exercises so that they're easy for students to read from the 
screen. You may want to follow the style shown here or create an easy- 
to-read style of your own. 

After each exercise, put a line of asterisks and the word END. An 
exercise may be longer than the 18 lines that fit on the screen. If so, the 
cursor movement keys can move the text upward to where the row of 
asterisks and END appear. 

Save each exercise in a separate file on an initialized disk, and give 
each one an appropriate name. After you enter and save an exercise, 
clear the workspace for the next one. (The Reference Guide or the Stu¬ 
dent Guide tells you how to save files, clear the workspace, and in¬ 
itialize disks.) 

To put blank spaces in exercises, use the spacebar. The blank spaces 
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will be there when the file is retrieved. After the students type their 
answers, they erase the spaces. You can put dashes or asterisks instead 
of spaces. 

2. When you have saved all your files, put a write-protect tab on your 
file disk. Students can retrieve your files but not change them. 

3. After putting The Bank Street Writer program on students' comput¬ 
ers, load one exercise at a time into their workspaces. Simply insert your 
master file disk into the disk drive and retrieve the file you want. Once 
the exercise is on the screen, remove the disk from the drive. You may 
want to give all students the same exercise at the same time, or assign 
different ones according to individual needs. 

4. You can review students' work by: 

• reading their responses from their monitors; 

• having them save their completed assignments on file disks— 
you can retrieve them for checking at a later date; 

• having them print their work and hand it in. 

Ideally, students should have their own file disks. However, if they 
must share disks, they should use passwords when they save their 
work. This protects their work from being tampered with or accidentally 
erased by other students. You can use the Utility Program (see page 2-16 
in the Reference Guide) to see the password associated with each stu¬ 
dent's name when you want to retrieve his or her work. 

Writing Exercises for Middie School Students 

Composing with the Writer 

The first set of exercises gives examples of activities that help stu¬ 
dents think about the process of composing, as well as to gain control 
over style. 

EXl 

Objective: to help students become more fluent writers 

TEACHER: 

Have each student make a special "Ideas" file in which to keep a list 
of subjects to write about and/or ideas for stories. This eliminates the cry 
from students, "I don't know what to write." It helps students find their 
own writing "voice" and teaches them how, as writers, they can select 
topics. Some students may want to consult their "Ideas" file briefly be¬ 
fore beginning this exercise. 

Give students a time limit (a), (b), or (c), depending on their abilities: 

(a) until your screen is full 

(b) for 15 minutes 

(c) until you feel "talked out" 
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You may want to create three different files, each using one of these 
time limits. By loading a specific exercise into the computer, you can 
tailor the exercise to individual student's abilities. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 




Begin typing anything that comes into 
your head. Don’t worry about grammar, 
punctuation, or spelling. Just don’t 
stop typing! Type until your screen 
is full. 




END 




EX2 

Objective: to sharpen students' awareness of style and story continuity 

TEACHER: 

Type a story starter one paragraph long. Move the text up on the 
screen to hide all but the last sentence. To do this, at the end of the story 
starter, keep pressing | RETURN | until the text jumps to the top of the 
screen. If too much of the story is hidden, go into EDIT MODE. Use the 
cursor movement key to bring back into view as many lines of the story 
as you want. Put instructions to students after the story starter. It's fun to 
keep this activity going over a period of time if you have a computer that 
students may use at odd moments. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 



Sandy and Kim lounged on the end of 
the dock, dangling their feet in the 
sparkling water. 

The above sentence is the end of the 
first paragraph of a story. How do 
you think the story should go on? Add 
a few sentences, then move up what you 
have written to hide all of the story 
except the last line or two. This 
gives the next writer a few clues as 
to how to continue the story. 
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EX3 

Objective: to give students practice in developing a plot 

TEACHER; 

Type instructions. Then type an opening paragraph of a story, a few 
blank lines, and an ending paragraph. You can find suitable stories in 
anthologies or magazines, or you can invent your own. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 


Mark walked past the white frame 
house very quickly. Halfway down the 
block, he turned and looked back. 
“I’ve got to see her. I didn’t come 
all this way for nothing,’’ he said to 
himself. Slowly, he returned to the 
white house. He draw a deep breath. 

(Write middle of the story here.) 

She saw him to the door. “Now 
that you’ve visited once, I hope 
you’ll come again,’’ she said, smiling 
at him. 

Mark smiled, too, but he sighed 
with relief as the door shut behind 
him. Well, maybe next time would be 
easier. 


EX4 

Objective; to give students practice in writing dramatic dialogue 

TEACHER; 

Type one side of a conversation, leaving spaces for inserting the other 
side. You might take dialogue from a play or TV show. Questions and/or 
provocative statements are useful, since they demand direct replies. 


STUDENT ACTIVITY 



Type what you think the other 
person would say. 


SAM: We’d like to ask you some 
questions about the jewel theft last 
night. 
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DAVE: 

SAM: You’re not under arrest—don't 
worry. We just need information. 

DAVE: 

SAM: Did you hear anything unusual 
last night? 

DAVE: 

SAM: What time was that? 

DAVE: 

SAM: How do you know? 

DAVE: 

SAM: Did you look out your window? 

DAVE: 

SAM: Did you see anything? 

DAVE: 

SAM: Could you tell who it was? 

DAVE: 

SAM: What color was it? 

DAVE: 

SAM: If it was so dark, how could you 
tell? 

DAVE: 

****=t:***********=l=^[SJQ* ***************** 

___ J 


EX5 

Objective: for students to experiment with different writing styles 

TEACHER: 

Use popular folk literature—nursery rhymes, fables, fairy tales—to 
provide students with familiar plots. Type the instructions, and keep 
updating the list of possible story lines to use. Each student might 
choose one story and retell it in several styles. Or a group of students 
might all work with one story, each telling it in a different style and 
comparing the results. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 


Different writing styles are used for 
different purposes. The following 
each require a different kind of 
writing: 
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—a newspaper article 
—a comic book 
—a politician’s speech 
—a romance 

Each of the selections below is 
written in one of the above styles. 
Decide what each selection sounds 
like. Then finish one story, using 
the same style throughout. 

(a) My fellow grasshoppers, I want to 
talk to you today about a grave 
danger. Our food supply is running 
low. We must pull together to meet 
this crisis. Now our neighbors, the 
ants, have been hoarding their food 
all summer. We must try to convince 
them to share their food with us. 

(b) Today, three pigs are resting 
safely in a brick house at 1649 Sty 
Road. Their landlord, B.B. Wolf, 
destroyed two other houses they had 
been living in. 

(c) Rapunzel leaned on one hand, 
staring out the tower window. Her long 
golden hair spread out on the floor 
behind her, glistening in the sunlight. 
Her blue silk dress perfectly matched 
the blue of her sad eyes. She 
sighed, “The worst thing about this 
tower is that I never meet any boys!’’ 

(d) ROW! As the beanstalk burst 
through the clouds . . . 

“What a strange place!’’ Jack 
said. “Everything is SO BIG! I 
wonder what kind of person could live 
here?!’’ . . . 

Suddenly . . . THUD! THUD! THUD 




Objective: to have students explore how transitional phrases shape 
stories and essays 

TEACHER: 

Type a series of transitional phrases or adverbs, followed by blanks, 
to use as sentence starters. Each series might be chosen to demonstrate 
a different kind of logical sequence (such as chronological order, phys¬ 
ical movement, order of factual importance, and so on). 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 


Beginning in the first blank, type the 
rest of a sentence that starts 
telling a story. Continue the story, 
and try to make your plot lead you to 
a point where you can use the next 
sentence starter. Work your way 
through all the sentence starters to 
the end of the story. 

First, . . . 

Then, . . . 

After that, . . . 


Finally, ... 




END 




TEACHER: 

Below are further examples of sentence starters you could use: 
Far away, ... To begin with, . . . 

Coming closer, ... In addition, . . . 

Closer still, . . . Nevertheless, . . . 

Face to face, ... In spite of this, . . . 

When all is said and done, . . . 


Objective: to give students practice in the use of meter and rhyme 

TEACHER: 

Type the instructions and starter sentences below. Later you can 
change the starters. Choose words that have many rhymes; create a line 
of verse ending with each word. 




STUDENT ACTIVITY 


For each word in upper case letters 
below, list as many rhymes as you can. 
Then write a second line to rhyme 
with the first. If you want, you may 
write a four-line poem, with lines two 
and four rhyming. Lines one and three 
may also rhyme, but they don’t have 
to. 

-The drifts of snow lay gleaming 
WHITE 

-Listen, and you’ll hear the SOUND 
-When I was younger, I used to PLAY 
-Creeping silently, the CAT 

-In autumn, dead leaves swirl and 
DANCE 

-Twinkling in the night, a STAR 
-I look out at the pouring RAIN 
-One day, walking down the STREET 


Objective: to learn the style and form of business letters 

TEACHER: 

Type the instructions and a skeleton of a business letter. One is 
suggested below. Modify it to suit your needs. Use your students' con¬ 
cerns and interests arising from science, social studies, current events, 
literature, and school activities as sources of topics for them to write 
about. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 


Write a business letter, using the 
form below. Erase the words in 
parentheses as you go along. 

(Your address) 

(Date) 

(Person’s name & title) 
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(Organization’s Name) 
(Organization’s address) 

Dear : 

(body of letter) 

Sincerely, 
(Your name) 




END 




Developing Writing Skills 

EXl 

Objective: to have students examine logical sentence order 

TEACHER: 

Type several paragraphs. In each one, move one or two sentences so 
that they're out of sequence. Choose passages in which actions occur in 
a related sequence so that transitions (then, after that, etc.) give stu¬ 
dents clues as to the right order. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 


Rearrange the following sentences so ^ 

that the paragraph makes sense. 

All of the lights in the house 
were out. Everyone was asleep, except 
for detective Phyllis Harlow. She sat 
in the dark at the top of the stairs, 
clutching her flashlight. It was just 
the grandfather clock in the library, 
striking midnight. Then the quiet of 
the house was broken by a loud BONG. 

Phyllis jumped at the sudden noise, 
and flashed a light down into the 
hallway. She turned off her 
flashlight and settled down again. 

When the door creaked open, she 
thought it was part of her dream. 

Then she heard footsteps and she shot 
up, wide awake. She began to doze 




END 
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TEACHER: 

You can extend this exercise later to explore logical paragraph order. 
Type a short essay, such as a newspaper story, encyclopedia article, or 
a long joke. Place the paragraphs in a nonsensical sequence, and ask 
students to rearrange them to make sense. 

EX2 

Objective: to give students practice in creating paragraphs using topic 
sentences 

TEACHER: 

Type a long passage, such as a short encyclopedia article or a student 
report. As you type, merge the paragraphs. If the piece has clear topic 
sentences, you may wish to remove them and ask students to insert topic 
sentences. An example of a long passage is shown below. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

( ^ ^ 

Divide this essay into four 

paragraphs. Decide where each 

paragraph should begin and end. 

Press RETURN and indent four spaces 

to create paragraphs. Then insert a 

topic sentence to begin each 

paragraph. 

Mark Twain was a famous American 
author of the 19th century. His 
greatest book, THE ADVENTURES OF 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN, has been called the 
first American classic. Twain’s real 
name was Samuel Clemens, and he was 
born in 1835. He grew up in Hannibal, 

Missouri, on the banks of the 
Mississippi River. That river would 
play an important part in many of his 
later books. His pen name, Mark 
Twain, came from the river—it was a 
term used by riverboat pilots when 
they measured the river’s depth. Mark 
Twain began writing after the Civil 
War. He started as a newspaper 
journalist in the “Wild West.’’ Later, 
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he moved to Connecticut and wrote 
novels. He died in 1910. HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN was written as a sequel to 
Twain’s popular book, THE ADVENTURES 
OF TOM SAWYER. In the sequel, Twain 
followed Huck Finn on a raft trip down 
the Mississippi. On this trip, Huck 
met all types of humanity. 


EX3 

Objective: to alert students to overwriting 

TEACHER: 

Type a passage in which there are unnecessary and repetitious words 
and/or phrases, sentences or paragraphs (depending on the age and 
ability of your students). These can be extra scraps of information, non¬ 
sense words, or irrelevancies. Students' writing is often a good resource 
for this kind of passage. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 


Read this passage, then rewrite it. 
Remove the parts of the writing that 
seem unnecessary to the meaning. 


The fish hawk is similar to the 
eagle in some ways because it is a 
bird with the same kind of beak, but 
the fish hawk is faster and keener in 
eyesight than the eagle or the owl. 

It is able to catch animals with its 
fastness and keener eyesight that are 
not wounded or sick. Its eyes are 
right in front of its face. 

__Z_ J 


EX4 

Objective: to help students develop standards for writing 

TEACHER: 

This exercise should only be used after students feel comfortable 
about rewriting and editing their own work. Students should be allowed 
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to choose which piece of their writing to use, and with whom they want 
to share it. This activity will probably take two periods to complete. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 



Retrieve a piece of your writing. 

Read it over. Ask yourself these 
questions: 

--Are the sentences and paragraphs in 
order so that connected ideas are near 
each other? 

-Do I need to check the accuracy of 
some of my facts? 

-Are there any spelling errors? 

-Is there a beginning, a middle, and 
an end? 

-Have I put in any unnecessary 
information? 

-Have I used interesting words? 

When you have made the changes you 
think are needed, save the changes 
under a new file name and make a 
printed copy of your work. 

Now reload the original work and 
ask a friend to work on it, using the 
same questions as guidelines for 
changes. After your friend makes a 
printed copy of his/her version, read 
over the editing changes. 

_y 



Vocabulary and Language Skills 

EXl 

Objective: to stimulate students' interest in new words 

TEACHER: 

Type a few definitions. (Avoid technical, archaic, or foreign words.) 
Ask students to type what word they think is being defined. Then have 
students type some definitions for other students to guess. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITY 


^7 7 

Type a dictionary definition of a 
word, but not the word itself. Have 
other students type what they think 
the word is. 





END 





EX2 

Objective: to teach students new words 

TEACHER; 

Type several words that you think are unknown to the students but 
may be related to other words they do know. After students have 
supplied definitions, have them look up the words in the dictionary to 
see who came closest. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

f ^ 7 

Type what you think each of these words 
means. Compare your ideas with those 
of other students. Be prepared to 
give reasons for your definitions; 

civility 

hilarity 

speculator 

mediate 

infallible 


EX3 

Objective: to increase students' awareness of the need for clarity in 
writing 

TEACHER: 

Type a short passage describing an animal, a natural phenomenon, a 
historical event, a building, a city, etc. Replace the name of the subject 
with a nonsense word each time it appears. Have at least one sentence, 
preferably near the end of the passage, where only this subject name 
could possibly fit. Later, you may ask students to contribute their own 
examples for this exercise. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITY 


Read the following passage. Replace 
the nonsense word with the subject of 
the passage. 

Most American homes have at least 
one BEZICK. In some families, 
everybody has his or her own BEZICK. 
Some BEZICKS are so small you can 
carry them in your pocket; others are 
so big, they are rarely moved from one 
spot. Color BEZICKS are more 
expensive than black-and-white 
BEZICKS. The BEZICK is usually turned 
on for several hours a day, depending 
on when the family is home. Some 
experts believe that Americans watch 
too much BEZICK. 




END 




EX4 

Objective: to study verb tense 

TEACHER: 

Select passages that contain a fair amount of exposition or action, all 
in one verb tense. Type the instructions and the passages into the file. 
You may want to ask students to make different tense changes in each 
passage. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 




Read this passage. It is in the 
present tense. Change the verbs to 
the past tense throughout. 


Suddenly, Burns has no more 
doubts. He knows who the bank robber 
is—Bob Petty. Burns jumps into his 
car and heads across town to the 
apartment where Petty has been living. 
But when he gets there and rings the 
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doorbell, no one answers. Burns 
rattles the doorknob, but the door is 
locked. He pounds on the door; he 
begins to think about breaking it 
down. Then Petty’s landlady comes up 
the stairs. “They’ve left,’’ she says. 
“They’ve cleared out.’’ 



EX5 

Objective: to give students practice in using synonyms 

TEACHER: 

Type a passage from grade-level reading material, typing a few main 
words in upper case letters. Choose simple words that have several 
synonyms and are placed in a context where the meaning need not be 
too precise. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 


Read this passage. Erase each of the 
words in upper case letters; type 
another word that means the same 
thing and that makes sense in the 
sentence. 

The OLD woman shuffled slowly down 
the STREET, carrying a HEAVY bag of 
groceries. The COLD air made TEARS 
run down her face. LOOKING ahead, she 
could see her LITTLE white house one 
block away. She took a BIG breath, 
shifted the LOAD in her arms, and 
pushed on. 

_ _ 



EX6 

Objective: to give students practice in using antonyms 

TEACHER: 

As you type a passage, type a few words in upper case letters that 
hove direct opposites. Then check the paragraph with these words re- 
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placed by their antonyms to see if it still makes sense. To make the 
paragraph consistent and logical, you may have to change more or 
fewer words. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 


Read the following passage. Erase 
each of the words in upper case 
letters. Type another word that means 
exactly the opposite and changes the 
meaning of the sentence. 


Robin Hood and his MERRY MEN lived 
in Sherwood Forest. Dressed all in 
green, they hunted with bows and 
arrows and led a HAPPY life. Their 
FRIENDS were the KIND people in nearby 
villages; their ENEMY was the CRUEL, 

POWERFUL Sheriff of Nottingham. Robin 
and his band of outlaws stole from the 
RICH and gave to the POOR. 

_Ill_ ) 


EX7 

Objective: to help students write more interesting sentences 

TEACHER: 

Type a few short, simple sentences of the pattern subject/transitive 
verb/direct object. Eventually, you may ask students to contribute core 
sentences. Students can do this exercise individually, or it's fun as a 
small group activity with each student in turn adding a word to the 
sentence. You may want to specify what should be added at each step 
(an adjective, an adverb, a prepositional phrase, etc.). Note: The long 
sentences may be saved to be used in the next exercise. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

The sentences below show how to do 
this exercise. One word or phrase 
at a time was added to the sentence 
starter to construct a longer 
sentence: 
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I like cake. 

I like chocolate cake. 

I like chocolate cake best. 

I like chocolate cake with 
chocolate frosting best. 

Read the sentence starter below the 
line of asterisks (*). Starting on a 
new line, type the sentence starter, 
adding a word or phrase that makes 
sense. Add as many words or phrases 
as you can. Start on a new line 
each time you retype the sentence 
and add words. 

I want a dog. 

_I_ J 


EX8 

Objective: for students to explore the power of words 

TEACHER: 

Type a long sentence. Students may work in small groups, each 
changing a word at a time, or they may work individually. If they work 
alone, students could then get back into groups and compare their ver¬ 
sions of the same sentence. If you wish, you can specify which word to 
change at each step. 

Add one or more sentences below the asterisks for students to change. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

r ^ 

The sentences below show how to do 
this exercise. One word at a time 
was changed in the original sentence 
until a new sentence was created: 

I like to eat foot-long hot dogs 
with ketchup and onions at lunchtime. 

I like to eat CHARBROILED hot dogs 
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with ketchup and onions at lunchtime. 

I like to eat charbroiled HAMBURGERS 
with ketchup and onions at lunchtime. 

I like to eat charbroiled hamburgers 
with ketchup and PICKLES at lunchtime. 

Read the sentence below the line of 
asterisks (*). Change one word at a 
time until you have an entirely new 
sentence. 

At camp this summer, I want to go 
hiking on the mountain trails early 
in the morning. 


EX9 

Objective: to give students practice in combining sentences 

TEACHER; 

Type several related short, simple sentences for students to combine. 
Start with the simplest combinations. You may want to suggest a 
specific strategy for combining them. When checking students' work, 
give credit for any combination that's grammatically correct. Have stu¬ 
dents compare the various ways they were able to combine each set of 
sentences correctly. 


STUDENT ACTIVITY 

Below is an example of how to do 
this exercise. By using “and,” 

“but,” or “although,” a group of 
short sentences is turned into one 
long sentence: 

I play video games. I am very good. 
Randy is better than I am. 

(One possible answer: I play video 
games, and I am very good, but Randy 
is better than I am.) 
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Read each group of sentences below 
the line of asterisks (*). Use 
“and," “but," or “although" to 
combine each group of sentences into 
one long sentence. 


Spring is my favorite season. 
Autumn colors are beautiful. I like 
newly fallen snow. 


TEACHER: 

Below are further examples of exercises to use to teach your students 
sentence combining: 

Objective: to give students practice in combining sentences with the 
same verb 

Birds fly. Bats fly. Kangaroos hop. 

(One possible answer: Birds and bats fly, but kangaroos hop.) 


Objective: to give students practice in turning a descriptive sentence 
into an adjective 

Wilt is tall. Wilt plays basketball. Paul drives race cars. 

The race cars are little. 

(One possible answer: Tall Wilt plays basketball and Paul 
drives little race cars.) 


Objective: to give students practice in creating sentences with a depen¬ 
dent clause 

I checked the mailbox. I checked it this morning. There was 
no mail for you. 

(One possible answer: When I checked the mailbox this 
morning, there was no mail for you.) 

Objective: to give students practice in turning sentences into relative 
clauses 

You say the movie was terrible. You saw the movie. You saw it 
last night. I want to see it anyway. 

(One possible answer: You say the movie you saw last night 
was terrible, but I want to see it anyway.) 
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ANK STREET‘M' 


REPLACEMENT ORDER FORM 


After the purchase of a complete Bank Street Writer package, Scholastic will make 
separate components available to individual schools. Use this form to order addi¬ 
tional Bank Street Writer packages, or additional separate components listed below. 
List the quantity and total price for each item(s) ordered. Fill in address information 
below. Send completed order form to: Scholastic Inc., 1290 Wall Street West, 
P.O. Box 641, Lyndhurst, NJ 07071. 

Item Quantity Price Total Price 

Bank Street Writer disk 

(Apple II Plus or Apple//e) 94181-X _ $30.00 _ 

Bank Street Writer disks 
(2 or more) 

(Apple II Plus or Apple//e) 94181-X _ $25.00 each _ 

Bank Street Writer User s 

Handbook 94183-6 _ $35.00 each _ 

"^Bank Street Writer package 
(3 disks. User’s Handbook) 

Apple version 94180-1 _ $95.00 each _ 

Atari version 93886-X _ $95.00 each _ 

Amount of Total Order_ 

*No previous purchase necessary. 

(Above prices reflect a 25% educator’s discount and are subject to change without notice.) 


□ Payment Enclosed 

(shipping and handling fee) 


□ Please Send Bill I I Special Handling 

(shipping and handling 6% extra) I—I (at customer expense) 



See your Scholastic representative if you need additional ordering information. 

Ship to: Bill to (if different from “Ship to”) : 


Name (please print) 


Name (please print) 


School 


School 


School Afjdress 


School Address 


City & State 

Zip 

City & State 

Zip 

Signature 


Signature 



Title 


Grade(s) 


Title 


Grade(s) 


BSW-RO 
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